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Labor Leaders Meet 
in Annual Conclave 


American Federation of Labor Dis- 
cusses Problems at San Fran- 
cisco Convention 


PRESIDENT’S TRUCE IS TAKEN UP 


Convention Also Considers Dras- 
tic Program to Wipe Out 
Unemployment 


Will President Roosevelt’s appeal for a 
labor truce be heeded? Will the organized 
workers of the nation agree to settle con- 
troversies with employers by peaceful 
means during this period of economic 
stress? Will employers adopt a reasonable 
attitude in dealing with their labor prob- 
lems? These questions were in many minds 
last week. For an answer as to labor’s at- 
titude the whole country looked to San 
Trancisco, where the annuaf convention of 
the American Federation of Labor was in 
session. That was not, of course, the sole 
point of interest in this meeting. Many of 
the big problems of industry and labor 
came up for consideration. The conven- 
tion, with its reports and debates, gave 
everyone an opportunity to see what the 
labor leaders are thinking and what their 
programs are on a variety of issues. But 
the question of the truce received the most 
general attention. 

During recent months strikes have in- 
creased in number and violence. This has 
not been an unusual thing in American 
history. There have always been labor dis- 
putes in increasing volume during periods 
of business recovery. But the disputes are 
serious nevertheless. They do retard re- 
covery. The present situation is more dis- 
turbing because of the likelihood that 
strikes affecting several great industries 
may occur this winter if something is not 
done to prevent them. Troubles are brew- 
ing especially in the automobile, rubber 
tire and steel industries. 


The Labor Truce 

So President Roosevelt steps in with his 
appeal to both sides to settle disputes 
peacefully. He realizes that in the past 
labor has had to rely upon the strike as a 
means of forcing improvement of condi- 
tions. But he thinks they are under no 
such necessity today. Labor boards have 
been set up to hear complaints and ta estab- 
lish justice in industry. The president does 
not propose to prohibit strikes. He merely 
asks the unions to agree voluntarily that 
they will not resort to strikes for a certain 
period of time—during the present emer- 
gency. He asks also that employers agree 
to have disputes settled by labor boards 
and tribunals; in other words, that they 
agree to negotiate peacefully with the 
unions. 

Leaders of both sides have accepted the 
president’s suggestion, but with certain 
conditions attached. A committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, an 
organization which speaks with some au- 
thority for large employers, announces ac- 
ceptance with enthusiasm. Let both sides 
agree to a truce, says the N. A. M. Let 
conditions affecting labor be kept as they 
are. Employers will agree not to reduce 
wages during the period of the truce if 
workers will agree not to ask for increases. 
Companies which now recognize and deal 
with labor unions will continue to do so if 

(Continued on page 6) 
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An American Creed 
By Walter E. Myer 

The suggestion is often made, and sometimes enforced, that school children and 
teachers as well, be required to pledge allegiance to the flag or the Constitution. Some- 
times a creed is formulated and all are expected to learn and repeat it aS a reminder of 
their civic obligations. A number of these creeds have gained popularity. They have 
value in so far as they wisely and truthfully set forth the ideals and objectives fit to 
claim the support of all right-thinking Americans. My only objection to most of them 
is that they are somewhat platitudinous and so vague as to call attention to few of the 
specific civic duties which are most in need of support. 

My purpose in submitting another American creed is to raise a question as to what 
are the primary and most fundamental civic responsibilities. I do not wish that anyone 
be required to subscribe to this creed, for some may not believe in it, and it is folly to 
compel one to declare his adherence to principles which in fact he does not accept. If 
one has already subscribed in his mind to a principle there is no point in requiring that 
he repeat it, and if he has not accepted it, it is immoral to compel him to lie about it. 
The most that I hope for is that this creed which I set forth, and which represents my 
conception of what a citizen should stand for, may stimulate thought and discussion; 
that, perhaps in amended form, it may commend itself to some of the readers of this 
paper as a reasonable expression of the ideals which we should strive to realize. For what 
it is worth, then, I submit this creed for your consideration: 


I pledge my unfaltering devotion to the common good, and I promise to support 
all those measures which, in my opinion, will best serve to bring security and happi- 
ness to the people of my country and the world. 

The primary obligation that rests upon me is se to conduct myself that I may 
contribute to the happiness and welfare of my associates, but I realize that my duty 
does not end there. I accept the larger responsibility of helping to improve the social 
and economic environment upon which all of our opportunities depend. To the end 
that my social contribution may be effective, I promise to study the arts of politics 
and to practice them in the effort to build a better community, a better state and a 
better nation. 

I pledge allegiance to my flag, not as an idol to be blindly worshipped, but as the 
symbol of a widespread co-operation which may be so guided that it will improve the 
quality of human life. I pledge allegiance te the Constitution and the laws of the 
land, holding them to be means for the realization of the great goal of human better- 
ment. When, in my opinion, changes would render them more effective instruments, 
I will support efforts to change them, but I will obey them so long as they are law. 
I believe in maintaining all property rights which can be exercised in harmony with 
the best interests of the greatest number of men, women and children, but I hold that 
no right to property or power or obedience is morally valid anless it is based upon 
that broad interest. 

I promise, so far as possible, to harmonize my life and conduct with the lives of 
my neighbors, and I promise further to use my influence to the end that my country 
shall find a similar harmony in its relations with neighboring states. 

I hold the highest patriotism to be that which prompts one to work for the estab- 
lishment of conditions under which happiness may be hopefully pursued by every 
citizen, 


Spanish Revolution 
Threatens Republic 


Radical Parties Struggle to Wrest 
Control from Conservatives 


Now in Saddle 
HUNDREDS ARE KILLED IN FRAY 


Bad Economic Conditions Held 
Responsible for Latest 
Disturbances 


The long-expected revolution has broken 
out in Spain. Workers have gone on 
strike in many industrial centers. But 
they do not stop with strikes. They are 
trying to seize the government. Some of 
them are armed; others are not. As the 
troops try to put down these riots, men 
are being killed. Disorder is general 
throughout the republic. To add to the 
confusion, Catalonia, a province in north- 
eastern Spain, has declared itself to be an 
independent nation. The Catalonians have 
always demanded home rule. They have, 
from time to time, risen in revolt. They 
have always been a distinct people, differ- 
ing from the rest of the Spaniards in 
many of their customs and in their speech. 
They speak Spanish, but a local dialect. 
Now they insist upon a separate national 
existence, 

A revolution may be political or social. 
A political revolution changes governments, 
or governmental forms. A social revolu- 
tion affects the ways of life of the people. 
It affects class distinctions. It usually re- 
sults in a redistribution of wealth. Fre- 
quently revolutions are both political and 
social. The American Revolution started 
out as a social upheaval as well as a move- 
ment for a change of governments. The 
debtor classes thought that as a result of 
the revolution their burdens and responsi- 
bilities would be lightened. The poor 
thought they would be more powerful. In 
the end, the revolution was political. It 
resulted in the politicai independence of 
the colonies. The recent Russian revolu- 
tion was both political and social. 


1931 and Later 

There was a revolution in Spain in 1931. 
At first it was both political and social. It 
was political in that it brought about the 
end of monarchy and the establishment of 
a republic. It was social in that there were 
demands for a breaking up of the great 
landed estates and a distribution of them 
among the people. There were also de- 
mands that the industries be taken over by 
the workers. The constitution was a work 
of social as well as political revolution. It 
gave the government authority to redistrib- 
ute the land and take over the industries. 

But the government which was set up 
soon fell under the influence of conserva- 
tives, of those who represented the old 
order. As a result the social revolution was 
checked. Very few of the great estates were 
taken over. Land was not given to the 
landless masses. Industries were not taken 
from the private owners. A few changes 
were made. The church schools were 
closed and the attempt was made to estab- 
lish state schools instead. But this effort 
was not very successful. The government 
was unable to open as many schools as 
were needed, so many children have been 
without the benefit of schools. 

Lately the government has become even 
more conservative. A year ago this fall an 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


Crime Conference Desonber 10; Campaign Enters Last Lap; 
President Wants CCC Continued; Harvard Snubs Hit- 


ler’s Henchman; Government Helps Schools 


CONCERTED drive by federal, state 

and local forces against crime in 
America is being organized by Attorney 
General Cummings and the Department of 
Justice. Ways and means to prevent and 
suppress crime will be sought in a great 
“crime conference” to be held in Washing- 
ton for three days beginning December 10. 
All the state governors, high state officials 
and leading police agents have been in- 
vited, together with delegates from reli- 
gious, medical, legal, patriotic and socio- 
logical organizations. 

The cost of crime, according to the 
Justice Department, amounts to the stu- 
pendous total of $12,000,000,000 a year— 
a Sum greater than all the war debts owed 
the United States. To fight it successfully 
Attorney General Cummings sees the need 
of a highly trained federal force working 
in codperation with local authorities, both 
backed up by an aroused public opinion. 
Aid in securing the proper public backing 
is sought from press, pulpit, schools, radio, 
movies, lecture platforms and all organi- 
zations of a patriotic 
nature. The success 
already attained in 
the Dillinger and 
Lindbergh cases is 
held to prove that 
results can be _ ob- 
tained. The follow- 
ing outline of a pro- 
gram, to be _ elabo- 
rated by the Decem- 
ber conference, has 
been proposed: 1. 
Prevention of crime. 
2. Detection and ap- 
prehension of criminals. 3. Swifter and 
more certain justice in courts. 4. Re- 
striction of paroles, pardons and escapes. 


HOMER L. 
CUMMINGS 





Harvard University Refuses 
Gift from Hitler Supporter 





Harvard University refuses to be in- 
veigled into anything like an appearance 
of approbation of the ways of the Hitler 
government in Germany, though it may 
mean the loss of a donation. Last spring 
Dr. Ernst F. S. Hanfstaengl, a Harvard 
alumnus, now press agent for the Nazi 
government, offered a traveling scholar- 
ship of $1,000 to Harvard. The offer was 
not acted on until the fall meeting of the 
Harvard Corporation, the governing body 
of the university. Then it was decided to 
refuse the donation. President James Bry- 
ant Conant wrote to inform the Nazi official 
that though his generosity was appreciated 
the university was unwilling to accept a 
gift “from one who has been so closely 
associated with the leadership of a politi- 
cal party which has inflicted damage on 
the universities of Germany through meas- 
ures which have struck at principles we be- 
lieve to be fundamental to universities 
throughout the world.” 

The latter had reference to the fact that 





THE SUPREME COURT JUSTICES CALL AT THE WHITE HOUSE 2 
Each year before the Supreme Court begins its 
General Cummings who accompanied the justi 
Butler, Owen J. Roberts, and Solicitor General 





German universities have been made sub- 
servient to the Hitler régime in Germany, 
with the loss of many of their outstanding 
professors, who happened to be Jews. 


Federal Funds for Schools 
During First Three Months 





At a White House conference Secretary 
of Interior Ickes and Relief Administrator 
Hopkins were directed to draft a plan to 
keep open for the next three months 
schools which are without resources, It 
was estimated that some $2,500,000 from 
Relief Administration funds would suf- 
fice to keep the schools going until Con- 
gress and the state legislatures could act. 
An incomplete list of states asking for 
funds included Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kansas, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. State school superintendents, who 
were recently in convention at Washing- 
ton, estimated that a federal aid of $25,- 
000,000 would be needed to provide nor- 
mal terms for the needy schools of the 
country. 





Political Campaign Enters 
Final Phase as Election Nears 


Extravagant claims from both camps 
marked the entry of the political campaign 
into its last month and into its phase of 
most furious fighting. On November 6 the 
people go to the polls to elect 435 repre- 
sentatives in Congress, 33 senators and 34 
governors. Postmaster General Farley, 
Democratic general-in-chief, declared the 
people favored the “Roosevelt measures” 
and would give the Democrats a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate and retain its pro- 
portion in the House. Republicans claimed 
that heavy election gains would be made 
for their party, in spite of the wide use of 
government money by the Democrats. They 
are basing their campaign on government 
extravagance and the expense of the New 
Deal. There will be at least 69 House 
seats and five Senate seats filled by new 
men as a result of primary races. 





President Favors Retaining 


Present Army of CCC Workers 





The army of young men armed with 
axes and shovels known as the CCC, which 
has been clearing the nation’s forests and 
putting out destructive forest fires, will 
probably become a permanent American 
institution. “This kind of work must go 
on,” wrote President Roosevelt to Robert 
Fechner, director of emergency conserva- 
tion work, who had been enthusiastic in 
its praise, and who regretted that it was 
to expire by statute on March 31, 1935 
unless Congress took further action. The 
CCC, during its first 17 months of life. 


annual sessions the justices make a formal call on the president. 


—Photo by CHARLES G. MULLIGAN 
THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT GETS A 
NEW DEAL 
The famous obelisk is being surrounded by a 
network of scaffolding preparatory 
to a thorough overhauling. 


has cost about $440,000,000. That comes 
to about $1,000,000 a day, and $1.000 a 
year per man. The young men and war 
veterans of the CCC get $30 a month and 
must send five-sixths of it home to depend- 
ents. A total enrollment of 370,000 is 
authorized, but since about 10,000 drop 
out each month to take private jobs, a 
much larger number of men receive CCC 
benefits. 





Higher Food Prices Coming 
as Result of the Drought 


As a result of the drought and heat of 
last summer the American food basket 
will not only become lighter and more ex- 
pensive but will show a change of content. 
There will be a shift in the national diet, 
declares the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics after completing a survey of the 
field. There will be no dangerous shortage 
of food, it was said, because the “bountiful 
production” in the eastern and far western 
states will offset the reduced production in 
the central and western areas. Food prices, 
which have risen more than seven per cent 
in the last three months, are expected to go 
still higher, especially next spring when 
the full effect of the drought will be felt. 
Scarcity of meat will be felt more keenly 
next year. Poultry supplies will then be 
the smallest for 20 years, it was said. 
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The Governmental Record 











The President: Had no problems of out- 
standing importance to face. After a week 
filled with conferences with government offi- 
cials and business leaders, he worked hard to 
clear up routine matters so that he would have 
time for a fishing trip over the week end. 


State Department: Began discussions 
with Brazilian Ambassador Aranha on the sub- 
ject of a reciprocal tariff agreement between 
Brazil and the United States. This country is 
the principal buyer and seller in the Brazilian 
market, and trade between the two countries 
has suffered a great deal during the depression. 
It is hoped that a tariff agreement will result 
in a trade pick-up. 


War Department: Organized a new gen- 
eral headquarters air force, following the 
recommendations of the board of investiga- 
tion headed by Newton D. Baker. The new 
unit of about 1,000 planes will be commanded 
by General Douglas MacArthur; General 
Foulois will remain in command of the air 
corps depots and supply stations. 


Department of Commerce: Decided, as 
a result of the Morro Castle disaster, to place 
United States Navy officers on American mer- 
chant vessels to make sure that fire precau- 
tions are observed and safety devices are in 
working order. A protest has come from the 
National Association of Federal Employees, 
which claims that this work should be done 
by the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 
Inspection, a division of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Treasury Department: Has collected 
more than $1,000,000,000 so far this fiscal year, 
an increase of $271,000,000 over the same pe- 
riod last year. Government expenditures are 
still declining, dropping from $176,000,000 
four weeks ago to $103,000,000 for the first 
week in October. The reduction was almost 
all in emergency spending. 


National Labor Relations Board: Chair- 
man Lloyd K. Garrison resigned to return to 
his post as dean of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Law School. Mr. Garrison’s leave from 
the university expired October 9. President 
Roosevelt personally requested Glenn Frank, 
president of the university, to extend the leave 
of absence until the first of the year, but the 
latter refused. 


Public Works Administration: Will need 
$200,000,000 for its activities during 1935, to 
complete projects already begun, according to 
Administrator Harold Ickes. Mr. Ickes be- 
lieves that public works will be a major factor 
in reémployment again next year and that 
they must be continued on a large scale until 
the country is out of the depression. To date 
the PWA has cost the government $407,344,- 
000. 


Civil Service Commission: Reported 
that the federal government employs 82,000 
more people now than it did on June 30, 1932. 
Although President Roosevelt increased the 
number of positions to be filled by civil serv- 
ice competitive examination by 6,813, there 
are 5,500 fewer persons under civil service 
classification. This is due to the fact that the 
1932 economy act retired or discharged many 
people on civil service rolls, and the new emer- 
gency agencies are filled without regard to the 
civil service law. 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion: Believes that the farmers want another 
year of federal control of corn and hog pro- 
duction. Of those who have already voted in 
the poll which the AAA is now taking, eighty 
to eighty-five per cent want the corn and hog 
adjustment program continued next year. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion: Announced that it is aiding the “white- 
collar” worker as well as other classes of un- 
employed. Each month the FERA provides 
70,000 white-collar jobs for engineers, clerical 
workers, nurses, architects and others. New 
projects of all types continue to be submitted 
by the various states for approval at the rate 
of about 125 a month. 


Farm Credit Administration: Sent the 
charter for the first Federal Credit Union to 
Texarkana, the town that is in both Texas and 
Arkansas. These Federal Credit Unions pro- 
vide personal loans at reasonable rates of in- 
terest under federal supervision. They are an 
attempt on the part of the FCA to combat 
the smali-loan sharks who charge exorbitant 
interest on personal loans of a few hundred 
dollars. 


teconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Announced a plan to end the expensive re- 
ceiverships which are now liquidating the as- 
sets of closed banks and thus save a good deal 
oi money for the depositors in those banks. 
The RFC is prepared to loan up to $6,000,000 
on the assets o. closed nationa! banks. Depos- 
itors’ committees will use this money to buy 
up those assets from the receivers. The com- 
mittees can then sell the assets whenever the 
market is favorable, avoiding the loss of 4 
sale on a poor market or the expense of the 
receivership while waiting for the market to 
improve. About 400 national banks which 
were closed during the banking holiday 0! 
March, 1933, will be able to come under this 
plan. 
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Italy: Standing before a crowd in Milan, 
estimated at between 300,000 and 600,- 
000, Mussolini last week gave one of his 
most important speeches in many months. 
In it, the Italian dictator touched upon 
both political and economic subjects, 
making clear the Italian views on prob- 
lems harassing all Europe. 

Mussolini minced no words in talking 
about Italy’s neighbor and enemy across 
the Adriatic, Yugoslavia. He warned that 
country to put an end to its constant 
thrusts at Italy, saying that the Yugoslav 
newspapers have constantly made “at- 
tacks which wound all Italians to the 
heart.”” This is not, of course, the first 
time that Italy has attempted to cow the 
Yugoslavs into adopting a more friendly 
attitude. Following the numerous out- 
breaks of hostile demonstrations against 
the Italians during the twenties, Italy re- 
peatedly wielded the big stick of diplo- 
matic pressure against the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, but to no 
avail, for the Yugoslavs have never missed 
an occasion to show their distaste for the 
Italians. The most recent of such demon- 
strations took place a few weeks ago dur- 
ing the visit of Italo Balbo to Yugoslavia 
when the Yugoslavs greeted the Italian 
aviator-hero with hisses and jeers and 
showered uncomplimentary epithets upon 
Il Duce himself. Again Yugoslavia showed 
her opposition to Italy at the time of the 
Austrian crisis last summer, when Mus- 
solini had Italian soldiers massed en the 
Austrian border ready to intervene if 
necessary. Italy was warned against such 
action. 

Offsetting somewhat the strained rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia, Mussolini said that 
Italy and France had been drawing closer 
together during the last few months. He 
indicated that an agreement of far-reach- 
ing importance was in the offing, fixing 
the date for a concrete accord as the last 
of this month or the first of November. 
It is probable that he expects big things 
from the visit of French Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou when the latter visits Rome 
in a few weeks. 
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It was apparent, from Mussolini's ad- 
dress, that he regards the present world- 
wide economic crisis not as a regular de- 
pression but as a definite break in the eco- 
nomic history of the world. “This,” he said, 
“is not an ordinary crisis in the traditional 
sense of the word, but is a transition from 
one historic phase to another. The econ- 
omy which concerned itself only with pri- 
vate gain is being replaced by an economy 
which has as its principal object the safe- 
guarding of the interests of collectivity.” 
Nor did he leave any doubt as to what 
form he thought the next phase would 
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AFTER THE TYPHOON IN JAPAN 
The worst disaster in a decade leaves the Land of the Rising Sun with 600 dead, 2,000 
injured and $90,000,000 in damages. 


take. “I again confirm,” Mussolini de- 
clared, “that Fascism will be the type of 
this century’s European and world civiliza- 
tions.” 
* * * 
Austria‘ For the first time during his 
long exile from the home of his royal an- 
cestors, Archduke Otto of Hapsburg has 
officially announced that he intends to re- 
turn to Austria. In a letter addressed 
to the inhabitants of two Austrian villages 
which recently made Otto an honorary 
citizen, the pretender to the throne wrote 
that he would return “without bitterness” 
as soon as the frontiers were opened to 
him. Meanwhile, negotiations are being 
carried on between representatives of the 
Hapsburgs and the present Schuschnigg 
government for the return of properties 
which formerly belonged to the ruling 
house but which were taken over by the 
government after the revolution of 1918. 
: & *& 

France: Just as we in this country 
shall watch the returns of the congressional 
elections of November 6 for an indication 
of the prestige of President Rvosevelt and 
his New Deal, so the people of France will 
observe the results of elections held Oc- 
tober 7 and 14 to determine the attitude of 
the French people toward the Doumergue 
government. True, the French people were 
not electing a new parliament, nor were 
the people of Paris voting at all. But 
elections for local officials were held in 
more than 3,000 voting districts. That 
the elections have more than local sig- 
nificance is indicated by the fact that 
twice during the campaign Premier Dou- 
mergue addressed the nation over the 
radio, urging it to support his policies. 

The present political conflict in France 
is perhaps more clearly cut than any in 
recent French history. Premier Dou- 
mergue and those who are supporting his 
government represent the Right wing, or 
conservatives, of politics. His principal 
opponents are of the Left, or radical, wing, 
represented mainly by the Socialists and 
Communists, who for several months have 
been working together to fight what they 
consider a trend toward Fascism in France. 
During the campaign preceding _ this 
month’s elections, Communist and Socialist 
candidates for office appealed to the voters 
on the grounds that the Doumergue gov- 
ernment was working against their inter- 
ests, particularly against the interests of 
the laboring classes. They called atten- 
tion to the high cost of living, to reduced 
wages and salaries, and to the generally 
bad state of economic conditions, as an 
indication of what Doumergue has done. 

The Right parties, on the other hand, led 
by Doumergue himself, have sought to win 
the voters’ support by an appeal against 


radicalism. In his se.ond radio address to 
the nation, the premizr warned that a 
victory for the Left parties would have 
calamitous consequences for France. 

The party which was most closely 
watched in the recent elections (the final 
results of which will not be known for a 
week or so) was the Radical Socialists, the 
party headed by former Premier Herriot. 
The Radical Socialists are a middle-of- 
the-road party and are divided among 
themselves. The united front of the Com- 
munists and Socialists is making a strong 
bid for the Left wing of the Radical So- 
cialists, and if the election results show 
them successful, there will be no doubt 
that the Doumergue government has re- 
ceived a serious setback. 


* * * 


U. S. S. R.: The Russian government 
apparently feels that it is sufficiently stable 
to withstand all opposition, for it has re- 
cently extended the right to vote to mil- 
lions of Russians who have been disfran- 
chised since the Communists seized con- 
trol. President Kalinin recently issued a 
decree granting voting privileges to kulaks 
(middle-class farmers formerly regarded as 
bitter enemies of the state) and their fam- 
ilies. This first edict was followed by 
others extending the franchise to several 
groups which for years have been looked 
upon with disfavor by the Soviets. Former 
soldiers of the Czar’s army, police officials 
under the monarchy, ex-clergymen, and 
many other outcasts will be entitled to vote 
in the next election. The franchise in Rus- 
sia includes rot only voting privileges but 
other concessions, including bread cards, 
lower rents, preferences in employment and 
the like. 


* * * 


Japan: The Japanese government has 
again announced its intention of renouncing 
the Washington naval treaty of 1922. It 
will officially inform the United States, it 
is reported, before the end of this year, 
giving the required two-year notice to bring 
to an end that international agreement. In 
that case, both the London and the Wash- 
ington naval pacts—the only international 
agreements limiting sea power—will end in 
1936, for the London treaty automatically 
terminates at that time anyway. 

Despite the dismal outlook for success 
of a naval conference next year, the major 
sea powers are going through all the mo- 
tions of making preparations. Last week 
Norman H. Davis and Admiral William H. 
Standley were on their way to London to 
engage in conversations with British and 
Japanese representatives about the forth- 
coming parley. From Japan, Rear Admiral 
Yamamoto was headed toward London. 
This will mark the second attempt to reach 
some preliminary agreement in London. 


Only a few months ago—early in the sum- 
mer, in fact—conversations similar to those 
scheduled for this week were held. But the 
views of the Japanese were so opposed to 
those of the British and Americans that 
the various representatives packed their 
things and went home. 

What makes the outlook so black is the 
unalterable position taken by the three gov- 
ernments, none of which, apparently, will 
back down an inch. Japan wants the right 
to a navy as large as that of either the 
United States or Great Britain. Under ex- 
isting treaties, she is entitled to only three- 
fifths of their sea strength. And neither 
the United States nor Britain is willing to 
give her the equality she is demanding. 

x * * 

Great Britain: The conservatives of 
England seem to be getting more conserv.i- 
tive and the radicals more radical. Early 
this month both the Conservative party and 
the Labor party, the only political groups 
which really count, held their annual con- 
ventions to draw up planks and platforms 
for the next general election. 

If the Laborites should win in the next 
general election for members of the House 
of Commons, they will proceed immedi- 
ately to establish Socialism in Great Brit- 
ain. They will take over all industries, 
land, transportation and banking. Practi- 
cally all economic activities now carried on 
by private enterprise will be taken over 
and operated by the government. A large 
number of Laborites wanted the govern- 
ment, in case of a Labor victory, to confis- 
cate private property as the Communists 
did in Russia, but the more moderate 
course of compensating the owners was de- 
cided upon. 

At the Conservative parley, held at Bris- 
tol, there was less unanimity among heads 
of the party which is now in the sadd!e in 
Great Britain. On perhaps the most im- 
portant issue, that of the future status of 
India, the party was split almost evenly be- 
tween those who want an even more con- 
servative policy and those who are in favor 
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of carrying out the present Indian pro- 
gram of granting a certain amount of self- 
government to the Asiatic possession. Fur- 
ther indication of the conservative tinge of 
the party was given by Neville Chamber- 
lain, chancellor of the ex-chequer and 
leader of the conservatives, in a recent re- 
port in which he indicated that the govern- 
ment would continue to give every en- 
couragement to private initiative in busi- 
ness. And, in winding up the Conservative 
convention, Standley Baldwin, leader of 
the party, cited the economic gains made 
by application of conservative policies. 
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You and Your Community 


By Clay Coss 


te of the most pressing problems of organized hu- 

man life, namely the establishment of means 
whereby medical attention may be brought within reach of 
all people, is a problem with which agy community can 
grapple. Certain aspects of the problem call, indeed, for 
action on a nation-wide scale. But in large measure, each 
community can deal with the matter regardless of action 
elsewhere. We suggest, therefore, that our readers give 
attention to the question as to what is being done and 
what may be done in their own communities, 

The inability of a large portion of the population to 
meet the cost of sickness is not a new situation. Even in 
the prosperous twenties, one-third of all American fam- 
ilies were receiving just enough income to purchase the 
bare necessities of life. When members of these families 
were stricken with serious illnesses, tremendous hardships 
were imposed on the rest. This problem, of course, has 
been considerably aggravated since 1929. It is estimated 
that 15,000,000 families now barely manage to eke out an 
existence on the incomes and relief they are receiving. 
The lack of money at such a time may mean permanent 
affliction or even death. Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., New 
York State health commissioner, recently declared that 
50,000 people die annually in New York from lack of 
proper medical care. 


HE first comprehensive studies showing serious de- 

fects in the treatment of sickness in the United States 
were made public about a year and a half ago. The 
studies were conducted by the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care. They were five years in the making. The 
committee was supported by eight well-known foundations, 
and was headed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of 
the interior under President Hoover. The period under 
observation covered both good times and bad. In addition 
to finding that the cost of securing adequate medical care 
is too great for the vast majority of wage earners, the 
committee also reported that the earnings of the average 
physician are low. This seems to indicate that a reorgan- 
ization of our medical system might be of advantage to 
both doctors and patients. 

The committee recommended that “community medical 
centers” be established in cities throughout the country. 
They should be built around hospitals and should furnish 
all types of medical service. Such centers, to be success- 
ful, would require the codperation of most of the doctors 
of a given city. They would give up their private prac- 
tices and become attached to the medical center. The 
committee suggested that the doctors be paid on a salary 
basis, the amount depending on each one’s ability and 
experience. The personal relationship between doctor and 
patient would be preserved by allowing patients to choose 
their own physicians. 

The methods of payment for services rendered under 
the proposed group practice system would be taxation or 
insurance. If the insurance plan were adopted, families 
would contribute a fixed sum every week or month. They 
would thus have health insurance, and when any member 
of eligible families required treatment, either preventive 
or curative, he could go to the center and receive the 
services without further expense. In most communities, 
however, there are families which have such small incomes 
that they could not even afford the weekly or monthly 
payments. In these cases, the funds could be raised by 
taxation, state or local, and supplemented by federal tax- 
ation if necessary. In many instances a combination of 
the two methods would have to be used, the people con- 
tributing according to their ability and the government 
making up the deficiency. 


ROUP payment plans could be worked out so as to 
give adequate treatment at a per capita cost of 


about $30 a year, according to the committee. Such a 


plan would help solve the unequal distribution of medical 
costs. No family would find itself suddenly confronted 
with unbearable expenses resulting from unexpected illness. 
Each family could budget itself and know exactly how 
much to allow for health expenses. Moreover, physicians, 
by combining their efforts, could cut down their expenses. 
They would not have to duplicate expensive equipment to 
the extent they do at present. 

This plan, however, is not popular with the majority in 
the medical profession. The American Medical Associa- 
tion, composed of approximately 100,000 physicians, has 
fought this proposal or similar ones at every opportunity. 
It brands the plan as socialistic, declares that it threatens 
to break up the personal relationship between doctor and 
patient, and contends that such a plan would inevitably 
lead to state medicine, thereby placing doctors under poli- 
ticians. 

The contest over this issue is coming more and more 
into the limelight, particularly in Los Angeles. The Los 
Angeles County Medical Association has been waging 4 
campaign aginst the Ross-Loos clinic, a private clinic 
which operates in Los Angeles and 20 suburban towns. By 
paying the sum of $2 a month, a subscriber to this clinic 
is guaranteed medical care for himself and members of 
his family. About 50,000 persons are cared for by the 
clinic. It has been in operation since 1929, and both pa- 
tients and doctors seem contented. The Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care called at- 
tention to this unique establishment. 
However, Doctors Ross and Loos, 
the clinic’s founders, were dismissed 
some time ago from the County 
Medical Association. Many reasons 
were given, but the chief bone of 
contention was unmistakably group 
medicine versus individual medicine. 
The two doctors are taking the mat- 
ter up with the state medical society, 
and threaten to carry their troubles 
American Medical Associa- 
tion unless they are reinstated. It is 
doubtful, though, if they will receive 
much sympathy from the national 
organization, in the light of its present attitude on the 
problem of group medical practice. 
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group medical 
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T seems to be the opinion of most nonpartisan writers 

on the subject, however, that the trend is in the direc- 
tion of collective action on the part of doctors and medical 
consumers. They think that public demand will compel 
the establishment of systems of group practice and group 
payment in order to enable the patient to pay his bills and 
to give the average physician an adequate, regular income. 
A few months ago the American College of Surgeons, 
when meeting in Chicago, endorsed health insurance as a 
means of providing “more adequate medical service for 
the whole community.” Then, too, the American Hos- 
pital Association is supporting a plan for insurance to 
cover hospital and nursing costs. Those who contribute a 
small weekly or monthly payment, under this plan, are 
guaranteed rooms and treatment in hospitals for as long 
as they are confined. 

This problem of medical care for all the people is one 
which should command the attention of thoughtful citi- 
zens, but it is so complex that a decision as to proper 
courses should not be made in a hurry. A very strong 
case can be made for the medical association’s argument 
that we should maintain the independent medical system 
that we now have. Likewise a very strong case can be 
made for the opposing contention that we should have 
group or state medical systems. Before coming to a con- 
clusion one should secure the best available information 
and arguments. Write tothe American Medical Associa- 
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tion, Chicago, Illinois, for 
material supporting its posi- 
tion. For arguments in fa- 
vor of health insurance or 
socialization ‘of medicine 
material may be found in a 
number of magazine articles 
which have appeared in re- 
cent months. The following 
will be found particularly 
enlightening: “Costs of 
Medical Care,” Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Science Monthly, 
September, 1934; “Social 
and Monopoly Medicine,” 
New Republic, June 27, 
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This illustration is from ‘‘A Picture Book About the Costs of Medical Care,” published by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, which will gladly furnish additional 
information on the various aspects on the cost of medical care. 


cury, September, 1934; 
“California’s Medical Mix- 
up,” Survey, September. 
1934. 
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Diverging Roads — What shall be 
the course of the great American proces- 
sion as it marches through these years of 
change and crisis? Will it proceed along 
the road of conservatism or the path of 
liberalism? And what, by the way, is the 
meaning of these terms, liberalism and 
conservatism? Only a prophet could an- 
swer the first two questions, and political 
prophecy is a risky business. A fair an- 
swer to the last of 
the questions is fur- 
nished by two books 
which have just come 
from the press. For- 
mer President Her- 
bert Hoover’s “The 
Challenge to  Lib- 
erty,” (New York: 
Charles Scribners 
$1.75) states 
t he conservative 
creed, while “New 
Frontiers,” by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace, (New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock. $2.00) is an expression of 
economic and political liberalism. 

Mr. Hoover, it is true, calls himself a 
liberal, since he stands for those policies 
which, in his opinion, will bring about the 
greatest human progress. And Mr. Wal- 
lace might well argue that he is a con- 
servative since he is trying to conserve 
the best that is in our civilization. But 
the principles advocated by the former 
president are conservative in the prevailing 
acceptance of the term, just as the sec- 
retary of agriculture’s principles are 
those which are universally described as 
liberal or progressive. The following 
quotation from “The Challenge to Lib- 
erty,” reveals the essence of Mr. Hoover’s 
philosophy : 
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Liberty conceives that the mind and spirit 
of men can be free only if the individual is 
free to choose his own calling, to develop his 
talents, to win and to keep a home sacred 
from intrusion, to rear children in ordered 
security. It holds he must be free to earn, to 
spend, to save, to accumulate property that 
may give protection in old age and to loved 
It therefore holds that no man, 
no group, may infringe upon the liberties of 
others. It demands freedom from frozen bar- 
riers of class, and equal opportunity for every 
boy and girl to win that place in the com- 
munity to which their abilities and character 
entitle them. It holds that these liberties and 
securities to constructive initiative and enter- 
prise alone assure the immense need of ma- 
terial, moral and spiritual achievements of 
men. 

Now liberals such as Mr. Wallace, agree 
with the Hoover objectives. They, too, 
want a society in which individuals are 
free to work and earn and save and pro- 
vide for dependents. These objectives are 
not so different from the platform put forth 
by Mr. Wallace as expressing the aims of 
the New Deal: 


1. A job for every one who wants one. 


2. Wages high enough to leave no one in 
serious want. 

3. Hours of labor short enough to 
every one time to enjoy life. 

4. Adequate insurance against unemploy- 
ment and old age; perhaps, also against in- 
jury and sickness. 


x 
all. 


give 


. Comfortable housing at moderate cost for 
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. Sufficient planned utilization of the land 
and other natural resources so that unneces- 
sary depletion by erosion and similar proc- 
esses will be avoided. 

7. Maintenance of such democratic institu- 
tions as free speech, free criticism, and free 
conscience. 

But here is where the roads diverge: 
Mr. Hoover believes that, as a usual thing, 
Americans have been free to work and 
earn and save and have their homes. He 
thinks they will possess these rights in the 
future if the government lets them alone. 
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The danger is that an outside force, 
namely, government, will step in and take 
away these liberties. That is the con- 
servative position. Mr. Wallace and the 
liberals believe that individuals in Amer- 
ica are now being prevented from work- 
ing and earning freely and from saving 
with safety, not because the government 
is interfering with them but because they 
are the victims of economic forces which 
they cannot control. The danger comes 
not from government but from unemploy- 
ment, unsafe banks, home mortgages and 
so on. They can be rendered free and 
secure, think the liberals, only if they use 
the government to control the forces which 
make for insecurity. The liberals, repre- 
sented by Mr. Wallace, think liberty can 
be saved by national planning. The con- 
servatives, represented by Mr. Hoover, 
think that effective planning will result in 
the “regimentation” of individuals and in 
economic chaos. 

This is a very brief and necessarily in- 
adequate explanation of the two conflict- 
ing sets of opinions relative to the course 
America should pursue. We recommend 
the two books to our readers for a more 
complete analysis. 

+ + 

Leader of Labor — The American 
Federation of Labor believes in holding on 
to its leaders. During its life of more 
than half a century it has had but two 
presidents, Samuel Gompers, its founder, 
who held the reins from 1882 until his 
death in 1924, and William Green, who 
succeeded him. Mr. Green, quite a vet- 
eran now after ten years at the helm, was 
the central figure at the recent San Fran- 
cisco convention (see 
page one). 

This leader of or- 
ganized labor in Amer- 
ica was born in Co- 
shocton, Ohio, 61 
years ago. He began 
working in the coal 
mines of his state 
as soon as he had fin- 
ished the public 
school He soon 
showed indications of 
his future course. He 
rebelled against the 
injustices and hardships which the miners 
suffered and became active in the local un- 
ion, speaking forcibly against unfair labor 
practices. At the age of 27 he became an 
official in the local union, and since then 
he has continued to work in the organized 
labor movement. 

Mr. Green is classed as a conservative. 
He is opposed to socialism, and argues for 
the support of the capitalist system. All 
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he asks is that a larger share of 
the profits go to labor and that 
hours and working conditions be 
such as labor considers to be fair. 

fs 

An American Historian 
— David S. Muzzey is known by 
name to millions of Americans, 
since most of all those who have 
studied American history in high 
school during the last few years 
have read his text. He is also a 
biographer, having written a life 
of Thomas Jefferson. Now he 
has told the story of the life of 
another great American states- 
man, James G. Blaine. (‘James 
G. Blaine,” by David S. Muzzey. 
New York: Dodd Mead and 
Company. $4.00.) This biogra- 
phy not only describes the per- 
sonality and the works of one of 
the outstanding Americans of the 
nineteenth century, but it pictures 
the social, economic and political 
forces of the time in such a way 
as to bring life and interest and 
understanding to the study of the 
period. 

Dr. Muzzey comes of early 
American stock. He was born in 
the historic town of Lexington, 
Massachusetts, where his people had lived 
for generations. He was educated at Har- 
vard, Union Theological Seminary, Co- 
lumbia, University of Berlin and the Sor- 
bonne, Paris. He is now professor of 
history in Columbia and he has lectured 
in European universities. 

This distinguished historian has some- 
thing which many scholars lack; a keen 
sense of humor. He likes nothing better 
than a good story, and his stories and fre- 
quent flashes of humor enliven dinner con- 
versation to the delight of his companions. 
He is a lover of sports, especially baseball, 
and is an ardent partisan of “the home 
team.” He impresses his associates as one 
who has learned an important lesson of 
life; how to work and play with equal en- 
thusiasm. 

+ + 

Spain’s Strong Man — The Span- 
ish revolution described elsewhere in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER throws into promi- 
nence the name of Jose Maria Gil Robles, 
conservative leader and probable dictator if 
Spain should go definitely along the road 
to Fascism. This man is the son of a uni- 
versity professor who was active in the 
anti-liberal movement in Spain thirty years 
ago. Gil Robles was only a boy when his 
father died, but he carried on his father’s 
work almost at once. He has always 
worked for that part of the Spanish people 
which is conservative and religious. 
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While in college, Gil Robles and an- 
other student edited a campus newspaper. 
Their main purpose was to attack people 
connected with the university who were 
known to have advanced ideas. After fin- 
ishing college, law school and his compul- 
sory military service, Gil Robles returned 
to newspaper work, rising to be assistant 
editor of a daily paper in Madrid. While 
doing this he found time to practice law, 
engage in politics and work for the church. 

All this activity made the conservative 
party stronger and prepared Gil Robles 
for the part he is now playing. When the 
Socialist revolution came in 1931 he was 
ready to take command of the conserva- 
tive opposition and defend the church 
against those who wanted to divorce it 
from politics. Since that time his power 
has been steadily increasing. Whether it 
will continue to do so depends upon 
whether or not Spain turns to the Left or 
to the Right. 


We Recommend — 
Economic Handbook of the Pacific 
Area. Edited by Frederick V. Field. 


New York: Doubleday, Doran. $5. 

A book full of facts relative to population, 
resources, wealth, airways, and other posses- 
sions of the nations in the region of the Pa- 
cific. These are facts which have a bearing 
on the foreign policies of the Pacific powers; 
of Japan, China and the United States. Infor- 
mation of this kind is essential if one is to 
understand the realities of Far Eastern diplo- 
macy, and this book is the best source of such 
information. 


Roosevelt Versus Recovery. By Ralph 
Robey. New York: Harpers. $2. 

One of the best adverse criticisms of the 
New Deal. Mr. Robey is not emotional, but 
he makes a careful analysis of the economics 
of the Roosevelt policies and argues forcefully 
against such features of the New Deal as gov- 
ernmental spending to promote recovery, 
monetary manipulation, industrial regimenta- 
tion and the agricultural recovery program. 
He thinks these artificial means of hastening 
the return of prosperity will prove unsound. 


Retreat From Glory. By R. H. Bruce 
Lockhart. New York: Putnams. $2.50. 

Last year Mr. Lockhart wrote “British 
Agent,” an account of his experiences as the 
unofficial representative of the British govern- 
ment in Soviet Russia after the Bolshevist 
revolution. This was a thrilling story which 
has since been dramatized and put on the 
screen. Now Mr. Lockhart tells of his lite 
and work since those exciting days. During 
most of the time he has served as British 
consul general in Czechoslovakia. Like “Brit- 
ish Agent,” this story itself is interesting, read- 
ing much like fiction. Incidentally, it throws 
light upon European politics. 
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Organized Labor Looks at Its 


no attempts by labor are made to unionize 
shops which do not now have unions. If 
these conditions are accepted there will be 
no occasion for disputes. 

William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, expressed the 
labor point of view in an address before 
the San Francisco convention. He con- 
siders the position of the N. A. M. very 
unfair. Labor has been given the right 
to organize, he says, by the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. This act forbids em- 
ployers to interfere with workers who are 
trying to get employees to join a union. 
But, says Mr. Green, there are many em- 
ployers who do not obey that law. They 
fire workers who join a union. Labor will 
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not sit quietly by, agreeing not to try to 
change conditions, until they are receiving 
their rights under the law. Let employers 
agree to obey the law. Let them agree to 
abide by decisions made by labor courts 
or tribunals. Then labor will agree to ac- 
cept conditions as they are and will not 
threaten to strike. Labor does not inter- 
pret the president’s request to mean that 
both labor and employers shall maintain 
all working conditions as they now are, but 
rather that efforts to change conditions 
shall be by peaceful negotiations and not 
by strikes and lockouts. 

So the matter stands at this time. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is carrying on private con- 
versations with leading employers and la- 
bor representatives, in an effort to find a 
ground for codperation acceptable to all 
parties. 


The Voice of Labor 


Let us turn back now to the A. F. of L. 
convention in San Francisco. This labor 
meeting was important for several reasons. 
For one thing, labor issues are more dra- 
matic than for many years. Some author- 
ities think that more important labor his- 
tory is being made at the present time 
than in any other similar period in our 
history. Workers are organizing to a greater 
extent than ever before. The membership 
of the American Federation of Labor has 
nearly doubled in the last year and a half. 
This movement began when Congress 
passed the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and gave workers the right to organize 
and bargain collectively with their employ- 
ers. Now it is true that there had never 
been a law prohibiting workers from or- 
ganizing before the NIRA was enacted. 
But employers were more effective in 
checking labor unions until the govern- 
ment stepped into the picture and gave 
labor the legal right to organize as it saw 
fit. This accounts for the great increase 
in the membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

We can tell quite a little about what 
the workers of the nation are thinking by 
listening to the debates of the American 
Federation of Labor convention. Of course, 
the A. F. of L. does not speak for all the 
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workers of the country. They do not all 
belong to unions. Only about one-seventh 
of them do. And not all the labor unions 
of the country belong to the American 
Federation of Labor. But the great ma- 
jority of them do. The A. F. of L. does, 
therefore, lead the labor movement in a 
way that no other organization does. Its 
voice is more nearly the voice of American 
labor than is that of any other organiza- 
tion or body of men. The unions which go 
together to make up the A. F. of L. have 
approximately 5,000,000 members, and the 
number at this time is increasing very 
rapidly. 

So it is important to know along what 
lines the A. F. of L. leaders are thinking 
and to know what action they are demand- 
ing. William Green, who has been presi- 
dent of the Federation for 10 years, pre- 
sented to the delegates attending the con- 
vention a report entitled, “Problems of 
Recovery.” It was prepared by the A. F. 
of L. executive council, of which Mr. 
Green is the head. The members of the 
council and Mr, Green outlined what they 
considered to be the main causes of low 
wages and unemployment. Let us briefly 
examine their conclusions: 


The Unemployment Problem 


They go back to 1919. From that year 
to 1929, they say, the average worker, with 
the aid of improved machinery, increased 
his output by 43 per cent; that is, he 
could produce 43 per cent more in 1929 
than he was able to in 1919. This meant 
that work requiring 100 men in 1919 could 
be done by less than 70 in 1929. There- 
fore, though the production of manufac- 
tured goods increased at a rapid rate dur- 
ing this 10-year period, the number of 
men engaged in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was not increasing. It was decreasing. 
Machines were replacing men faster than 
these men could find jobs elsewhere. Thus 
in 1929 during the peak of prosperity it is 
estimated that about 3,000,000 people were 
unemployed. 

In 1933, the A. F. of L. report con- 
tinues, the average worker was able to pro- 
duce 27 per cent more than he was able 
to in 1929. The increased output per man 
during the depression has not been due so 
much to the installation of new machinery 
as it has been to the adoption of more effi- 
cient methods and to requiring each worker 
to turn out more work. Workers have been 
under constant pressure to produce more 
and to work harder, haunted by a fear 
of losing their jobs and thus joining the 
millions of unemployed. 

The A. F. of L. feels that something 
must be done at once to deal effectively 
with this problem of technological unem- 
ployment, the name given for unemploy- 
ment caused by labor-saving machinery or 





technological changes. It thinks 
that even though the depression 


turn, a very great part 
present army of unemployed, 
which it estimates at 10,800,000, 
would still be out of work. Pro- 
duction might increase to the pre- 
depression level, so it is argued, 
without the employment of as 
many workers as were employed 
in 1929. Millions of men and 
women would still be jobless and 
the presence in our midst of mil- 
lions of unemployed would 
threaten the permanence, of pros- 
perity, and in fact, the stability 
of society itself. 


Labor’s Remedy 


Such is the situation as Presi- 
dent Green and his associates see 
it. What remedy do they pro- 
pose? Let each man produce less, 
they say, in order that there may 
be need for the work of all. Let the hours 
of labor be cut down to 30 a week and 
then there may be enough jobs to go 
around. However, they insist that workers 
must be paid the same wages for the 30- 
hour week as they are now receiving for 
the 40 and 48-hour week. It is their con- 
tention that if during the 1919-1929 
decade each worker’s wage had increased in 
the same proportion as his increased out- 
put, he could have bought a larger share 
of what he produced. Factories could then 
have kept operating at a high speed, and 
unemployment would not have been neces- 
sary. The trouble was, contends the A. F. 
of L., that wages did not by any means 
keep pace with production, and so people 
did not have enough money to buy what 
was being produced. The result was that 
factories had to slow down, laying off 
millions of workers. Thus it would be of 
no benefit to shorten hours if wages were 
decreased proportionately, in the opinion 
of the A. F. of L. 


Objections 

There are, however, several strong ob- 
jections to the Federation’s demand for a 
30-hour week. One is that it would be 
impossible for a large number of plants 
to pay the same wages for a 30-hour week 
as they are now paying for a 40 or 48- 
hour week. Another objection is that, 
though our production machinery is 
making great strides, progress has not yet 
reached the point where we could turn out 
enough goods in a 30-hour week to bring 
about a genuinely high standard of living. 
Many of those who feel this to be true 
believe as the A. F. of L does that mass 
purchasing power must be increased before 
people can buy as much as factories can 
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produce. But they do not think that the 
workweek should be less than 40 until 
further technological progress has been 
made. Regardless of these and other ar- 
guments against the shorter workweek, the 
A. F. of L. intends to support such legis- 
lation at the next session of Congress. 
Permanent NRA 

The Federation also intends to work for 
a permanent reorganization of the NRA. 
It contends that there will be need for 
such an agency long after it is supposed to 
expire next June. But it suggests many 
changes in policy. It contends that labor 
must be made an active partner in the 
supposed partnership of government, in- 
dustry and !abor. It also argues that every 
resource of the government should be used 
for the enforcement of the code provisions 
and the decisions of the various labor 
relations boards. Then, too, it favors ex- 
tending NRA provisions to all agricultural 
workers. 

The fact should be brought out that all 
members and leaders of the A. F. of L. 
do not think alike. There are conservatives 
and radicals in this organization just as 
there are in most groups of men and wo- 
men, Moreover, there is vital disagreement 
as to how the A. F. of L. should be organ- 
ized. In the past it has stood for what is 
called the “craft” form of union. The at- 
tempt has been made to bring together 
all the workers engaged in a_ particular 
kind of work, or in a particular craft. For 
example, there is a teamsters’ union. It 
includes the teamsters; that is, the men 
who drive horses and haul loads, regardless 
of the industries for which they do the 
hauling. 

It would be possible to organize in a 
different way. For example, all the men 
engaged in the mining industry, whether 
they were teamsters, or engineers or 
miners, might belong to a union of mining 
workers, This is called the “industrial” 
union. As a matter of fact, the mining 
industry is organized that way. The United 
Mine Workers of America, a member of 
the A. F. of L., is one of the strongest 
labor unions in the country. Its president. 
John L. Lewis, believes that all workers 
should be organized in this manner. He 
points to the fact that when workers are 
organized by crafts many unskilled workers 
are left out. An unskilled worker is not a 
carpenter or plumber or printer. He has 
no skilled trade or craft. It may be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for him to become 
a member of a union such as those be- 
longing to the A. F. of L. So. Mr. Lewis 
thinks that a more powerful labor move- 
ment could be established if all workers 
were organized in industrial unions. The 
industrial type of union is the common 
form of labor organization in European 
countries. 

President Green, on the other hand, 
favors the craft form of union. He be- 
lieves that workers doing the same kind of 
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election was held; a new Cortes, the Span- 
parliament or congress, was chosen, 
nd it resulted in a great loss of seats for 
the Socialists, who wanted to go on with 
the social revolution, and an increase for 
the conservatives. Now the Cortes has 
come into session again after several 
months’ recess. The cabinet, headed by 
Samper, a middle-of-the-roader, was over- 
thrown, and Lerroux, more conservative, 
has become premier. The new government 
is dominated by a still more conservative 
group, headed by Gil Robles. Those now 
in authority represent the forces which 
dominated Spain before the 1931 revoiu- 
tion. There is, indeed, a republic in Spain 
instead of a monarchy. But that is all. 
Otherwise things are the same. 
The Socialists Strike 
The workers and many of the peasants 
have said for a long time that if ever the 
republic fell into the hands of the old 
crowd which ran the monarchy, they would 
revolt. They would undertake to bring 
about a real social revolution. That is what 
they are doing today. They remember what 
happened in Italy and Germany when the 
extreme conservatives came to power. Mus- 
solini in Italy, Hitler in Germany, Dollfuss 
in Austria, crushed the labor unions and 
outlawed the Socialist parties. It appears 
probable that something like a dictatorship 
may now be estab- 
lished in Spain, and 
it is not unlikely that 
if the Socialists did 
not protect them- 
selves by force they 
would be stamped out 
by the conservative 
dictatorship. At least 
that is what the labor 
leaders thought. So 
they have assumed an 
offensive - defensive. 
They have struck the 
first blow. And the 
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the revolt. But what was the 


old system, which the 
Spanish revolutionists are trying to alter? 
What grievances do the people have? By 
far the greater part of the population of 
Spain—nearly all of it, in fact—may be 
divided into two classes: 
ragged, miserable, landless peasants, and 
half-starved, ragged, miserable workers of 
the towns and cities, a large proportion of 
them jobless, with their misery unrelieved 
by public doles or private charity. A very 
small fragment of the population lives in 
luxury. This little fraction is composed of 
large landholders who own the farm land 
of Spain, who are, aS a matter of fact, 
leave-overs of feudalism, and a few rich 
industrialists in the cities. 

These conditions are not new in Spain. 
They have existed for hundreds of years. 
The common people of that country never 
have had enough to eat or wear. Things 
change but slowly. If one had traveled 
about a few years ago in the Spanish farm- 
ing districts, or in the Spanish villages 
and towns and cities, he would have found 
poverty, squalor and despair just as he 
finds it today. As a usual thing, the people 
take all this lying down. They may grum- 
ble and complain, but they do not strike 
Out against those who oppress them. The 
people of the country districts almost never 
do, for they are illiterate and their minds 
are bound by superstitious traditions. In 
the cities, the workers grow bitter at times. 
They have adopted Socialistic programs. 
Time and again during the last 30 years 
they have called general strikes and have 
broken into riots similar to those which 
today are spattering the streets of dozens 
of Spanish towns with blood. 

Louis Fischer, a seasoned reporter of 
conditions in foreign lands, visited Spain 
last March, Here are a few of his re- 
vealing comments on the poverty which 
he found. We quote them from the Nation, 
April 18, 1934, 

“IT am not hungry today,” he said. “I ate 
my cat.” I laughed. I thought he was jok- 
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Premier Lerroux is at the president’s right. 


radical Azaflia government was ousted last year. 


cabinet, again headed by 


ing. But the Spanish peasant who used these 
words and the men and women who had 
gathered around me in the mud hut were 
quite serious. A woman aged twenty-seven, 
who had five living children and looked forty- 
five, said: “Recently a horse fell dead on the 
road, and we all ran out to cut off pieces of 
his flesh.” This was in a village thirty min- 
utes by electric trolley from the much-adver- 
tised city of Seville in the province of Anda- 
lusia, rich in land and water. At first I had 
not wanted to go to a place so near a city. 
My impression would be too favorable to be 
representative of all of Spain. But I found a 
misery, a destitution, and a hopelessness that 
beggar description. Yet the peasants of 
Puebla del Rio told me that in the neighbor- 
ing village conditions were much worse, and 
when I spoke of the matter to Spaniards of 
various classes, they said: “That is nothing. 
You should go to Estremadura.” 

The inhabitants of Puebla del Rio were 
dressed more poorly than the peasants of a 
poor Ukrainian village. One man told me 
that he had last eaten meat eight months be- 
fore at the funeral of a city friend. “And 
butter?” “We don’t know what it means.” 
Even the children never have milk. 


Such were the conditions which Mr. 
Fischer found among the Spanish peasants. 
Now let us see how the people of the cities 
were faring: 

I visited the home of a stone quarrier in 
Colmenar Viego, a small town thirty-three 
kilometers from Madrid. His wife opened 
two pots that stood on the fire: one con- 
tained coffee, for which she had no milk, the 
other a meatless soup, and pointing to a 
baby that lay sick with hernia in the cradle 
she exclaimed, “Can you expect a mother to 


nurse her child on such fare?” Last year 
two of her children, aged seven and five, 
died. Both had suffered from malnutrition. 


The man’s debts to grocer and relatives ex- 
ceed what he could earn in the next three 
years if he worked fairly regularly. He had 
worked only twenty-five days in the last six 
months. And yet he was not one of the 
poorest, he said. Compared with the miser- 
able peasants of Puebla del Rio he lived like 
a millionaire. 

We have here a truly tragic picture. 
The fathers and mothers in Spain, whether 
they live in the country or in the towns, 
must see their babies reaching up to them 
for food which they cannot give. They 
must see the little children waste away 
and die. They must see their sick go with- 
out attention, without delicacies, without 
wholesome food. They must walk the 
streets and the fields without work to do. 
or without fair compensation for the labors 
they perform. Is it any wonder that they 
arise sometimes and strike out blindly in 
the hope of obtaining those necessities of 
life without which life itself holds nothing 
but despair? 

In part this sad state of the Spanish peo- 
ple is. accounted for by the general back- 
wardness of the Spanish nation. Why the 
nation is backward it would be hard to say. 
A good many factors would have to be 
considered. But in large part all these ills 
result from the vicious remnants of a: feu- 
dalism which hangs on in Spain long past 
its time. 

Meanwhile, news from the war zone is 
confused and confusing. As the New York 
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Herald-Tribune puts it: “It is obviously 
quite impossible to know just what is really 
happening in Spain. A revolution officially 
‘crushed’ on Sunday was breaking out yes- 
terday with only greater bitterness and 
bloodshed and over a greater area. 

But whatever is happening it seems reason- 
ably clear that it is something unique in 
the history of Spain, even in the history 
of modern Europe,” namely, a class strug- 
gle carried out deliberately throughout the 
nation by forces determined to disorganize 
a government and establish a social revo- 
lution. 
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(Concluded from page 6) 

labor have more in common with each 
other and therefore there is more strength 
in this type of union. Furthermore, he has 
not been so anxious to bring unskilled 
workers into the A. F. of L. Until a year 
or so ago he fought against having indus- 
trial unions brought into the Federation. In 
answer to severe criticisms, though, Mr. 
Green has modified his position. So have 
other of the more conservative leaders of 
this organization. A few months ago, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, 
which is an industrial union, was permitted 
to join the A. F. of L. Its president, 
Sidney Hillman, is on the new NRA execu- 
tive board. Thus it seems that the indus- 
trial form of union is making headway in 
the A. F. of L. 

In conclusion it may be said that taken 
as a whole the A. F. of L. is conservatively 
inclined. Those now in power hate Com- 
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ere the Right and the Left Clash 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


munists aS much as they do greedy capi- 
talists. While the rank and file are growing 
more radical, they are still in the minority 
or else they would elect radical leaders to 
head the Federation. But despite their 
conservatism, William Green and his as- 
sociates are determined to improve work- 
ing conditions and to raise the standard of 
living of the country’s workers. It has 
even been hinted that if conditions aren’t 
soon improved, workers in many places 
may pool their resources and build fac- 
tories in which they could produce for 
their own needs. Codéperatives would be 
formed on the order of those in Sweden. 
Such action will probably not be taken, 
however, unless industry fails to absorb 
the millions now unemployed. 








seneessececses’ 


Something to Think About ) 








1. Do you consider the American Federation 
of Labor a radical organization ? 

2. What big issues 
Francisco convention ? 


came before the San 

3. How does the attitude of employers re- 
garding the president’s labor truce differ from 
that of organized workers? Which position 
seems most reasonable to you? 

4. Do you agree with the A. F. of L.’s anal- 
ysis of the cause of our economic troubles? 

5. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of craft unions? industrial unions? 

6. Was the revolution that occurred in Spain 
when King Alfonso fled the country a political 
or economic revolution? 

7. Is the following statement true or false: 
The present turmoil in Spain is caused by ir- 
responsible Reds? 

8. Does it seem to you that the Spanish 
people are capable of maintaining democratic 
government ? 

9. Why has the government under the re- 
public failed to improve economic and social 
conditions ? 

10. Do you think the present revolution is 
justified ? 

11. Do you think a health insurance system 
similar to that conducted by Doctors Ross and 
Loos in Los Angeles should be tried out in 
your community, or do you think that the 
prevailing system is preferable? 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Schuschnigg (shoo’- 
shneek), Balbo (bahl’bo—o as in go), Kalinin 
(ka-lee’nen), Barthou (bar-too’), Herriot 
(air’ree-o—o as in go), Doumergue (doo- 
mairg’), Il Duce (eel doo’chay), Cortes (cor’- 
tays), Lerroux (lay-rooks’), Francisco Largo 
Caballero (frahn-thees’ko lahr’go cah-bahl- 
yay’ro), Jose Maria Gil Robles (ho-say mah- 
ree’a heel ro’blays). 

REFERENCES: (a) Labor’s Fight for 
Power. Atlantic Monthly, August, 1934, pp. 
129-142. (b) Can Labor Enforce Section 7-a? 
Nation, July 18, 1934, p. 60. (c) Labor’s 
Battle for Power. New Republic, July 18, 
1934, p. 250. (d) Class War in Spain. Nation, 
April 18, 1934, pp. 437-440. (e) Spain Be- 
tween Revolutions. Living Age, August, 1934, 
pp. 533-537. (f) Gil Robles: Scourge of Lib- 
eral Spain. Current History, September, 1934. 
pp. 682-688. 
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T is no exaggeration to say that one of the most fun- 
lint problems, if not the:most fundamental, con- 
fronting the American people as individuals and as a 
nation is that of individualism versus collectivism. While 
it is always a dangerous 
thing to make statements 
which are all-embracing in 
character, lumping all the 
people together in a clearly 
defined mold, it is never- 
theless a fact that our history, from the colonial period 
down to the present dispensation, has been marked by 
its individualism. So general has this idea been that our 
basic political philosophy of the past has been called 
“rugged individualism.” In the main, people have been 
free to live their lives as they saw fit, to engage in what- 
ever pursuits they pleased, and to carry on their business 
or professional activities without interference. In a word, 
there has been a minimum of restraint from government, 
except, of course, in matters pertaining to the public 
good, such as public health, public safety, public fraud 
and the like. Thus we have had laws making vaccination 
compulsory, pure food and drug laws, traffic laws, laws 
governing the carrying of explosives, and hundreds of 
others. 


The conflict between 
individualism 
and collectivism 


This individualistic philosophy seemed to work fairly 
well during the first 200 years of our history, colonial and 
national. The ccuntry prospered. Individually and col- 
lectively we rose to greater heights of development and 
prosperity. If people failed to realize their deepest aspira- 
tions in one region or locality, they moved to another. 
If they fell short of their aims in one occupation, they 
shifted to a different one. Or, if they themselves were 
unsuccessful in making their dreams come true, at least 
they had the hope of seeing their children rise to new 
heights. The only handicap thwarting them was their own 
limitations. They were free, freer than any other people 
on earth, to forge ahead by their own “rugged individual- 
ism.” There was a minimum of government interference. 


ODAY that pattern is being challenged. With the 

complete collapse of our economic system in 1929 and 
the numerous unsuccessful attempts to make it function 
at all smoothly, new tactics have been adopted. The 
present administration’s 
program, incomplete and 
indefinite as it is, differs 
strikingly from past ex- 
periences. By _ collective 
action or codperative action 
it is attempting to work out a system of economic security 
and progress. Agriculture, industry, banking, investment 
and a score of other economic activities have been placed 
under one control or another. That “rugged individual- 
ism” of the past has, to a large extent, been done away 
with by the New Deal which, if nothing else, is an experi- 
ment in collective control. 

If this departure from the relative individualism of 
the past is to be carried still further in the years to come; 
if our economic life is to be reshaped more or less per- 
manently along the lines of collective control; if briefly, 
collectivism is to supplant individualism as the 


The New Deal 
challenges “rug- 
ged individualism” 


American Individualism and the New Deal 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


in the change. It may well be that America now stands 
at the juncture of these two roads, with the people them- 
selves deciding which one to follow in working out the 
nation’s future destiny. 

No student of history can ignore the fact that the in- 
dividualism of all these past generations is deep-rooted in 
the American character. It is a tradition which manifested 
itself on every hand during the colonial period. Perhaps 
it is due to the English inheritance of the founders of 
the nation. The early settlers were steeped in the tra- 
dition of individualism. England at the time, despite 
injustices and inequalities, was the freest country on earth. 
It was the only nation without slavery. It had the fairest 
judicial system. Personal liberty was guaranteed by writ- 
ten charters and other documents. 


VEN so, the colonists were far from satisfied. The 
English system had imposed upon them shackles and 
restrictions of which they were determined to free them- 
selves. When they came to this country it was as though 
they were suddenly _re- 
leased from a_ harrowing 
ordeal. Once on the shores 
of a new land, thousands 
of miles removed from the 
mother country, they were 
determined to do away with all restraints; to reduce in- 
terference from government to an absolute minimum. 
As the years passed, the king became a symbol of tyranny 
and oppression and they never lost an opportunity to defy 
him and his representatives. In almost every colony the 
royal governor became a target for the inhabitants’ con- 
tempt of executive authority. How the colonists obeyed 
the numerous royal decrees affecting their individual lib- 
erty, both political and economic, is a matter which need 
not be repeated here. And when they made their own 
laws they went to great lengths to guarantee themselves 
against too much interference by the government. 
Though the colonists had in common a burning hos- 
tility to the exercise of authority from across the sea, 
they were unable to subordinate their individualistic 
leanings to the collective good, even in the face of a 
common danger. They were all menaced by attacks from 
the Indians, but they were never able to join hands in 
adopting a common policy. The famous Albany plan of 
union, sponsored by Benjamin Franklin in 1754, would 
have brought some degree of order out of the chaos of 
the colonial system by providing a central authority to 
regulate Indian affairs; by setting up a colonial army; 
and by exercising certain other minor controls. But the 
plan was scrapped by the colonists, for it meant the sur- 
render of their individual authority. 


English inheritance 
made Americans 
individualists 


Some twenty years later, it is true, the colonies were 
obliged to make sacrifices such as those contemplated in 
the Albany plan when they were called upon to make good 
their declaration of independence by a resort to arms. 
This utter impotency of this system revealed itself even 





governing principle of our economic life, it 


during the war, for it was difficult to keep an army in the 
field, the individuals comprising it feeling no obligation to 
obey a doubtful authority. The confederation was bound 
together by such loose bonds that it could accomplish 
practically nothing. And, after the war, in the face of 
general bankruptcy among the thirteen colonies; when 
it became painfully apparent that a new system would 
have to supersede the Articles of Confederation, the 
colonists were so jealous of individualism that the con- 
stitutional convention nearly blew up in smoke. 


ISTORIANS have quite generally agreed that if the 

Constitution—which had to be filled with safeguards 
of one kind or another before it could be approved by the 
Fathers—had been submitted to the people, they would 
have turned it down, so 
strong was their feeling 
against the centralized con- 
trol which it sought to es- 
tablish. It should be re- 
membered that the famous 
Bill of Rights had to be added as a series of amendments 
before the document could make any headway at all 
among the various states. Specific guarantees of individ- 
uals’ rights had to be incorporated into the Constitution 
before the slightest shadow of collective control could 
become effective. 


The clash during 
early American 
development 


In our own day, we have seen numerous instances of 
this inborn individualism. Was not all the hullabaloo 
against the eighteenth amendment raised on the ground 
that it deprived persons of their individual liberty; that 
they would not stand for laws which dictated what they 
should drink; how they should carry on their private 
lives? And even now there are rumblings of opposition 
against certain of the Roosevelt recovery measures on 
similar grounds. Do not large numbers of business men 
resent the restrictions placed upon them by the NRA? Has 
not the AAA been criticized on the ground that it de- 
prives farmers of their liberty by telling them how much 
wheat and cotton and tobacco they can plant? And have 
not speculators howled against the controls the federal 
government has established over the security exchanges? 
In general has not the New Deal met its severest oppo- 
sition from those who claim that it has deprived the 
American people of their individual liberty? 


IME and again in the past the American people have 
had to subordinate their individual desires to the 
collective good. They had to in 1787. The people of the 
South were forced by the Civil War to yield on a vital 
principle of individualism. 
Even in the heyday of 
“rugged individualism” they 
were forced to give up a 
great deal of the freedom 
they enjoyed in earlier 
days. The state has interfered many, many times to pro- 
tect one group of the population against ruthless practices 
of another group, even though the latter lost some of its 
individualism in the shuffle. The philosophy of the pres- 
ent administration is that the government will have to 
interfere even more if economic anarchy is to be averted. 
While all this may run counter to generations 


Changing conditions 
have led to col- 
lective control 








will have to come as a result of the consent 
of the American people. Unless we discard our 
democratic form of government, not a very 
likely thing, the people will have to acquiesce 

















A band of armed abolitionists has seized the federal arsenal in Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia. The leader is Captain John Brown, who is known to have been 
mixed up in troubles in the Kansas and Nebraska territories. 





the Past 


Seventy-five Years Ago This Week 


Glimpses of 


his studies. 
station. 
Federal troops, 


A crowd of cheering undergraduates welcomed him at the railway 
He is attended by a large party of royal valets and haberdashers. 


of American tradition, it is possible that the 
economic necessities of the hour will lead the 
people to realize that a full development of 
their concepts of individualism is possible only 
through a certain degree of collective control. 

















commanded by Colonel Robert E. Lee, have been ordered to Harper’s Ferry, 


Emperor Napoleon III announced that French troops would soon be removed 


from Rome. The presence of the troops there is to preserve the political power 
of the pope. 


A social science congress is holding daily sessions in Bradford, England. 
Studies are being made of possible methods to reduce crime, improve living 
conditions of the working class, provide better education for the poor, and simi- 
lar problems. 

Queen Victoria pulled the lever that opened the new waterworks of the city 
of Glasgow, Scotland. Regarded as a feat of engineering, the waterworks took 
three and a half years to build, and cost about $3,100,000. 

A treaty has been signed by France and Austria settling questions raised by 
the recent war in Italy. A meeting of diplomats from all the principal European 
countries has been called to decide how many of the Italian grand duchies should 
be restored to their former rulers. France is trying to talk Piedmont, the chief 
nenee state, into making some settlement on the war loans of sixty million 
rancs. 

Practically all the English-speaking countries are holding celebrations this 
week to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns, 
the poet. 


and it is expected that the insurrection will be put down in short order. 


The Republican party is more commonly known as the Opposition party. Re- 
publican newspapers are making a great deal of fuss over the split in the ranks 
of the Democrats. 


To save money, the Navy Department has ordered a number of the larger 
ships home from foreign waters. They will be replaced by lighter vessels and 
held idle until needed in a war. 

An American minister is in Pekin securing the ratification of an important 
trade treaty with China. This treaty is expected to pave the way for a rich 
American trade in the future. During 1858 exports from this country to China 
amounted to $59,000,000 and imports $34,000,000. Of the latter figure $25,000,- 
000 was opium. 

Many exploring expeditions are in various parts of the world at the present 
time. Livingstone is in the Congo, and other parties are in Asia Minor, North- 
ern Africa, India and South America. 

Edward, the Prince of Wales, has just entered Oxford University to begin 
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